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In the time of Hellenism the Greek language spread over wide
areas of the East, though it was chiefly the tongue of the towns
and of the educated classes, while the country and the common
people retained their vernaculars. The expansion of Roman
domination was quickly followed by that of the Latin language,
though the Romans did not propagate it by means of coercion :
the settlement of Roman veterans in the conquered countries and
the attraction of Roman citizenship and civilization were sufficient.
The language of large and civilized peoples like the Etruscans,
Tartessians and Gauls, and many other tongues, disappeared
completely, and it seems that there was no strong national
resistance against Romanization. Neither is any particularism of
these peoples traceable in the later Roman Empire. The Gauls
and Spaniards soon became patriotic Romans and made a great
contribution to Roman statesmanship and literature.1 On the
other hand, in the Roman Empire the educated classes largely
used Greek for cultural purposes, while Latin remained the
official language. The Teutons who established themselves on
the soil of the decaying Empire soon became romanized, and
abandoned their native language for Latin.
When the Arabs swept over the Mediterranean world they
claimed a dominating position in all the conquered countries,
but they did not aim at imposing their language upon the subclued
peoples. On the contrary, Omar forbade the Christians to learn
the Arabic language and the Mohammedans to use any foreign
language. Soon, however, these barriers proved untenable, and
Arabic spread enormously. Unlike the ancient religions Islam
was a democratic creed, and even the lowest classes received
instruction in order to read' the Koran. Moreover, Islam also
attracted many highly cultivated minds of many nations, especially
Persians, Greeks, Syrians, Kopts, Berbers and Visigoths. All this
furthered the expansion of the Arabic language.
The Normans had a dazzling career as conquerors and
organizers of states. Yet nowhere did they show tenacity in
maintaining their language. Most of them changed their
language twice or thrice iri the course of a few centuries. In
Normandy they soon dropped their original Teutonic speech for
French. In England they retained French for a longer time, but
soon began to mix it with Anglo-Saxon elements and to evolve
English. In Ireland the Anglo-Norman barons soon became
criticized, and the Statute of Kilkenny of 1367 failed to prevent it.
* On the causes of the Romanization of Gaul, cf. Fustel de Coulanges, Histoire des
jffjftVftfMfiF polftiques de ranewtnt France 1877, pp. 37, 55.